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ELECTRA 

AGAMEMNON'S ARCHERY (568-69) 

The boast that even Artemis could not surpass him in 
marksmanship points to the fact that the weapon used in 
bringing down the quarry was an arrow {^Ayafi^fivova kcLWiov 
avTTJ^ €iir6vra fiaXetv), though the words of our text do not 
inform us whether it was in archery the king was showing his 
skill, or whether a javelin or some other missile was used. The 
most vulnerable part of a stag is the neck : '' Aim just behind 
the shoulder — for a rhino . . . for other animals aim at the 
neck . . . the neck shot is the knock-out blow " (Stackpoole, 
TA^ Pools of Silence^ p. 74). A rare use of the word a<f>ayi] 
has led many editors to explain oS icari^ a<f>ayd<: by cuius in 
iugulum. But Jebb is unquestionably right in his interpreta- 
tion of the phrase — the preposition means touching, in the 
matter of as in the expression irapOh^ Kath rb xdWo^ Sia^ 
povaj) {Tolyh. 10. 19.3), tA xari, T^XXov (Hdt. 1. 31), whereas in 
his construction of i/c/cofjtirdo'a^, of rvyxdvei, and in his explana- 
tion of rvyxfivei fidXjol>v, the great English scholar is, as it seems 
to me, undoubtedly wrong; and, speaking generally, editors 
have succeeded in arriving at the truth only in part — one here, 
another there, but no commentator (explicitly) in all parts of 
the sentence. 

To state my view at the outset, Electra means : " With a 
boast about the slaughter of which, he shot and hit." We have 
here precisely the form of sentence we find in Plutarch, Serto- 
rius II vejSphv Xa^/Sdvec Stc&fa?. The theory that Sophocles 
could have intended the first participle to be construed with 
rvyxdvec (jSaXdv swinging off to itself at the end) is untenable ; 
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for the phrase is here parallel to irp^^^aro fiaXSv (ApoUod. 
2.5.4.3), KaT^€<f>v€P I3dkd>v (4. 14.86), l/cr€iv€P fioK&v (Eur. Fr. 
495.31), avcupel /SaXc&v (Pausan. 2.2.8), irvj(ri<r€ fiakmv (Nonnus 
29. 42), BdfUKraep fiaXiv (Quint. Smyrn. 10.81), To^ewra^ erpmae 
(Josephus, Antiq. lud, 9. 121). And the Homeric irvxnfre fiaXdv 
(O 581) would certainly be present to the mind of the audience. 
Cp. E 287, H 243, N 371, n 623, E 106. According to Liba- 
nius (4.73) it was in archery that the king competed with the 
goddess : iv AiikiSi TJ79 *Afn4/uSo^ afJuiOiav ek ro^ixifv tcara^pfoi^ 
Kol ^170*09 ovBkv etvM wph^ iavTOP ixelmfP iv a<f>4<r€C fieX&v . . . 
irvjd^ rov drfpCov . . . *A\€^dvBpov T€rvxnKa^. An exact par- 
allel to the Sophoclean passage is found in Josephus, Antiq. 
lud, 5.252 fiakovaa Karh rrfi ic€^\rp Tvrf)(av€i„ 

2<l>ArH 

Unquestionably 0-^071^ is occasionally used in the sense of 
* iugulum '; but this is not the tragic meaning of the word ; and 
it is not common in any period of the language. As Aristotle 
defines the term in this technical anatomical sense, 0-^0717 is 
KOivov fi^po^ aix'^PQ^ KciX anjOov^ {If. A. 1. 14.2). Cp. 3. 2. 6 cfe rifv 
K€<f>a\^v . • . &^ T&v a'(f>ay&p. But it is questionable whether 
0-^0717 occurs anywhere in poetry in the sense of * throat ' ; for 
Aesch. Prom. 863 and Eur. Or. 291 are by no means certain 
instances. The pliural cifxiyal is never used, either in prose or 
in poetry, to desigpiate the neck of a single person or animal 
(except Aristotle, loc. at.). 

The word does not appear in Homer, the Hymns, the melic 
poets, or in Aristophanes ; but it occurs frequently in the tra- 
gedians : first in Aesch. Prom. 863 (where fidylraa-a alone indi- 
cates that the meaning is caedes^ though many editors translate 
by iugulum). The remaining examples in Aeschylus are in the 
Oresteia{Ag. 1057, 1096, 1389, 1599, Bum. 187, 450). There 
are six examples in Sophocles — all in the plural except Ai. 919 
— and not one has the meaning of 'throat.' Euripides has 
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more than two score of examples; but there is not a single 
example of a^cv^al ^ iugulum. In Or. 291 re/cowrrf^ is an 
objective genitive (0-^07(^9 » mactatio, in spite of Liddell and 
Scott and the commentators). In later Greek fidirreiv {^09 
was not an unusual combination, and signified merely 'stab.' 
The verb fidirretv, like its counterpart in Old English (Jocasta 
3.3 "bathe this blade"), meant 'dyed in blood.' Cp. Libanius 
4.72 Khv aifxiTTjf xdirpov /c&v aifjuiTTrf ^^<^. In classical Greek, 
from Homer down, the verb sigpaified 'submerge'; there was 
always present to the mind the physical image of dipping in 
some liquid : t 392 elv vSan, Xen. An. 2.2.9 ^^^ cunriBa, ApoUod. 
2.5.2.5 T^ Xo\^. Other examples of c^cvyaC in Euripides are: 
Hec. 522 afp icSptfi (as in Or. 291), Or. 39 ai^ayaif: davovaa, 
Phoen. 1440 KcupCov^, Androm. 399 "'Eucropo^^ I. A. 906; Rhes. 
606 KaparSfiov^, 636 fiop<r{fiov^, 990 irapd cifxifyah, Hel. 784, Ion 
377, Fr. 781.74. In prose writers the word is extremely rare. 
Antiphon has one example and this is in the singular {i^Karar 
Isxirwv rrfP /jLd)(aipav iv ry ci^ayy). True, cif^ayi/l is here sup- 
posed to signify iugulum ; but compare the following examples, 
where 0-^71} certainly signifies 'wound': Lucian 2.150 t/ Si 
KaTi\virov to 1^(^o% iv r^ cf^ay^; 157 airoinrdaa^ S^ rrfi c^ayrfi 
KoX Tov Tpavfiaro^ i^eKoav rh f^<^, Appian, B.C. 2.147 o-<l>ayai 
Tp€k Kal elicoaLv &<f>0fjaav hvd re tr&fxa irav koX avh to irp6a'<oirov^ 
4.18 x^^P^ ia-<f}dyrj inrb rov &fiov cifiayrfv fipax^tap. Appian, 
like Xenophon, uses the word also in the sense of mactatio 
(4.18, Xen. An. 3.15.4). No orator after Antiphon shows a 
single example, except Isocrates and Demosthenes. In the 
latter tr^yrj occurs but twice: 10.10 (repeated in 19.260) and 
Prooem. 42. The examples in the stately orator are: 5.107 
(joined with Tapaxdfi\ 8.96 (with orcfcreiv), 12.122, 259 and 
15.127 (with ^uycfe), 6.1 1, 148; 12.99, Epist. 9.8. Thucydides, 
like Antiphon, uses the word but once: 4.48 o&rotJy . . . h 
tA? (T^ayhi KoBihnei. Here the scholiast explains by ' throat ' ; 
and he is followed by all commentators. If this is correct, it 
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is the only example in classical Greek, if we except the Aris- 
totelian 0-^0717. Plato and Xenophon, like Isocrates, use the 
word regularly in the sense of caedes: Leg, 682 D ; Rep. 610 B ; 
Epist 327 D; Xen. Hell. 2.2.6; 4.4.2. So in the later his- 
torians: Diodor. Sic. 17.118; 4.54; 19.1; 36.37 and 40; 40.5; 
Dio Cass. 43.22; 43.24; 61.13; 63.22; 66.25 (^W^W); 67.9; 
69.22; 79.19; ^. C. 3932; 39.65; 43.22; 43.37; 46.33; 47.5; 
47.14; 37.42; 54- 10; 54-26; 54-34; 56.27; 58.12; 60.14. Cp. 
Polyb. 5.16.6; 6.9.9; 23.13.6; 30.14.5. So in other writers of 
the post-classical period : Polyaenus 8.70, Porphyry, De Abstin. 
1.7; 2.47; 4.20, Dionys. Hal. //I i?. 20.16, Athenaeus 626 F, 
Heliodorus i.i ; 2.5 X0A9 iird^o) tA? ifiamov ai^a^df:, 2.6; 10.19; 
10.36, Libanius S4.19; 59.118, Declatn. 7.8; 7.18, Lucian 1.31; 
1.274; 2.144; 2.147; 2.150; 2.151; 2.153; 2.157; 2.294, Plu- 
tarch, Solon 20 hr\ ^vq> fj a<f>ayaia'iv, De Gen. Soc. 4, Mar. 30 ; 
44, Lysan. IS^J. Caes. 69, Cleom. 10, Agis 10, Philostratus, Ap. 
Tyan. 8.27, Phil. Jun. Intag. 11.4. The later poets follow the 
tragic usage : Lycophron 190 ^v c^a^avi ic€ii(k \ \cu/jl6v irpo- 
Oela-a, 440; 466; 810 a<^ayai^ aSeX^9 fjjXo/curfidj/o^ Sepijv, Nice- 
tes, Dro. and Char. 1.216 \ Theodoras, Rhod. and Dos. (seven 
examples). So also regularly in Zonaras (14 examples). Cp. 
Josephus, Antiq. lud. 7.39; 4.290 t^/cvcdv af^a^rj. Sometimes, 
however, the word is used in the anatomical sense in later Greek : 
Lucian 2.158 €7r^7€ t^v a(f>ay'^v, Plutarch, LucuL 18 t^v a<f}ay)fv 
irapicy&fyj. Caes. 16 airaya^6vTa rov rpaxv^ov rb Ifidrtov . . . 
rriv a^ay^v irap4ax€V (cp. 69 t^ ^/<^i yvfiv^ irpoa^aXiav rb arip- 
vov), Ant. 12 (repetition of the phrase in J. Caes.\ Brut. 31 rbs: 
ai^ayd^ yvfjLVodvra, Appian, B.C. 2.1 17 Kda/c(K S* i<f>€aTa)^ \nrip 
iC€<f>aXYfi hrl rifv a'(l>ayffv rh ^^09 TJpeiae irpSno^, irapoKurOkv Sk 
iv^efAe TO anijdo^, Dio Cass. 69.2 ^ rrfv apurrepiLv avrov a(f>ay)fP 
ifjLireaetv (cp. Demetr. Const Orneosophion 253 0^709 tov yap- 
yape^va 8 koI a<f>ayff Xeyerai), Josephus 18.31 yv^vovvre^ t^9 
c^ayd^ (cp. Dio Cass. 36.5.7 riv yaardpa^ yviiwHraacu). But 
Josephus uses a^ayri also in the sense of caedes {De Bello lud. 
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2.197; 2.473)* The last example is followed by okov cfc i-ifp 
iavTOv a-ifiayifv ifidirrurep rb ^uf>o^ (476). Cp. 3.390 wapel'xev 
rtfv <T<f}aytiv w avrUa T€0VT)^ofjLijH>v. In Dionys. Hal. Rom. 
Antiq. we find a passage which might be cited in support of 
the theory that cifxiy'j in Prom, 863 and Soph. El. 568 signifies 
iugulum (though in my opinion it does not), and, incidentally, 
as lending color to the theory that rvyx^^^ in the passage we 
are discussing means 'hits': rvyxdvec w«9 icaxA rrj^ 0-^07^9 
avTov fid'^a^ to {^09 . . • fcarh rod fi€Ta<f>pdpov koI liij(pi r&v 
cirXdrfxytov fidyfra^ to f ^i^ (3458). Cp. 1 1.2252 ; 12.4 rb ^i<l>o^ 
fidyfrcu tcari, 1% aif>ayrf;. Galen, like Aristotle, uses aif>ayri in 
the sense of iugulum. wpb^ airy flip ai^ayy Kvpn/jv . . . irpb^ 

But even granting that tr^y/i occurs occasionally in the 
sense of * throat ' (hardly outside of the anatomists and physi- 
cians, if we except Dion. Hal., and the various descriptions of 
Caesar's death), there is a strong presumption in favor of the 
theory that Sophocles employs the word in the usual sense of 
mactatio of the tragic thesaurus. And so the audience would 
most certamly interpret the word. 

So far I agree entirely with Jebb, and differ from Monk, 
Musg^ave, Nauck, and G. Wolff (who take Kard in the sense of 
bei dem\ and from Bayfield (who translates Kard by in going 
after). But in the interpretation of the rest of the sentence I 
differ widely from Jebb. I am convinced that it would not 
have occurred to a Greek audience to associate Tv^xai/c* with 
ixKOfji/irda-a^ rather than with fiaXcov. Not only is the rhythm 
against such a construction {PaTJav being left oddly isolated at 
the end), but the ear would naturally, under any circumstances, 
combine vrvyxdvei with fiaXo^v, even if the phrase were not the 
common one for expressing the very act here mentioned. Be- 
sides, i/cKOfiirdaa^ is the subordinate idea (not the other partici- 
ple) and falls in naturally (both in order and in sense) with oS 
Kari, <r<f>aydi, as a preliminary to the chief thought of slaying 
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the deer. Even from a grammatical point of view it is better 
to take TVffxiveL (in the sense of * hits') with the participle 
which follows rather than with the participle which precedes. 
Syntactically, the phrase iK/cofiirdaa^ rvyxdvei may perhaps 
stand, in spite of the fact that an exact parallel is hardly to be 
f oimd in Greek literature. 

THE PRESENT INDICATIVE OF TTrXANil WITH 

THE AORIST PARTICIPLE 

There are nearly three thousand examples of tvjx^^^ with 
the participle in the extant literature; yet we may fairly say 
that rvyxdvei with the aorist was not used ; for we can count 
on the fingers of one hand all the real examples of the construc- 
tion — only eight in classical, and one in post-classical Greek. 

We may discard Eur. Hipp, 388 at once, for the poet wrote, 
not hretSij rvyxavw 'jrpoyvoikr iyol>, but if^povova irf&. In Isoc. 
4.103 (ivyx^^^^^ irpd^apre;) the verb is generic; and the 
example in Dem. 52.9 cannot be counted at all, for the double 
fcai shows that the only participle to be taken with ivyx^^'' ^^ 
&v, which is followed by adjectives : o Avkcop rvyxdvec &v xal 
aircu^ /cal KXTjpovS/JMV'oifBdva-KaTaKnnav. There was no adjec- 
tive for the orator to use to correspond to iirai^, and he was 
practically forced to make a temporary compound; if he had 
lived in a later age he might have said /cal airaiv koI a/c\rf' 
pov6fjL7jTo^. In Soph. TV. 370 and Eur. Phoen. 49, we find the 
present of rv^x^^^ with tiadwv. This leaves only three ex- 
amples : Eur. Bacch, 1 140 hr^p Xafiovaa rvyxdvei, Soph. TV. 695 
rvyxdvcD piyfraaa, Isoc. 14.57 rvyxdvop^v €& vfia^ xnrdp^avre^. 
And there is only one example in later Greek : Dion. Hal. Rom. 
Antiq, 1.50 Tt;7x«w)v<rt . . • avXiadfievoi, (eleven words inter- 
vening). Perhaps one more sentence in Dionysius may be 
counted : 3.458 ttoW^ /liv rpavfiara Sov9, ttoXX^ Bk avro^ \a/3o)v 
TVjxdvei 7ro)9 tcarh T179 0-^07179 avrov fid^lra^ to ^(ffyo^ xal Bui' 
XPV^dfievo^, and TVjxdvovaiP . . . iv^/cavre^. 
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TTrXANEI BAAllN 

These words are used precisely as Herodotus employs the 
phrase : el rov ircuShf; I3a\a>p ryxoifu (3.55). Luckier than one of 
the Danaids who attempted a similar feat ^vrvxei fioK&v (Eur. 
/. T, 329); Agamemnon does not miss the mark, but (with a 
vaunt) he brings the quarry down: fila Sk air&v, 'A^v/xcoi/i;, 
^rfTOvaa vSc^p phrrei 0^\o^ hrl €\a<l>op koI KOtfuo/iA/ov ^arvpov 
rvyxdvet (Apollod. 2.1.4.8). Like the young hunter in Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 2.44, Agamemnon may have hurled a javelin {aKomCfp 
fidWei Kal cKoirov fikv ervxe), or he may have thrown a stone 
(so far as the evidence in the Electra shows): \lQtp fiaXoav 
wir^/cT€iv€ (Apollod. 2.1.3). Heracles brought down his stag 
with an arrow, and it was because he had killed the sacred 
animal (not because he boasted of his skill) that he was cen- 
siured by the gods (2.5.3.2). For the phrase compare 2.8.3.2; 
2.7.3.3 iSaXwy hrdrvxe; 3. 1 5. 1.6. Both the context and the 
idiom show conclusively that Agamemnon ' shot and hit/ and 
immediately ikcufxt^ fikrfOeia-a iKeiro (Aesop. 175). Cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 1.4.8 OKOvrUra^ /carafidXXei rbv iXa^ov. 

The phrase rvyxdvei fiaXdv is so common that it is hardly 
possible that the actor in reciting the verse would have divorced 
the verb from the participle. Not only in classical, but also in 
the post-classical, literature the combination is exceedingly fre- 
quent. The examples in Homer are familiar. In the lyric 
poets Tvyxdveip occurs most frequently in the sense of ' obtain,' 
though we find rvyxdvet, 7iiol3(o/jLAnj in Sem. Amorg. 7.109, ifv 
rvxffi icplvmv in Demod. 6, and iJ/a^ rvxpi, in 7.1. 

In Aeschylus the use of Tvyxdy<o in the sense of nanciscor 
is most frequent (30 examples) ; in the sense of happen there 
are really only two instances {Cho, 688 and Eum, 726). 
Sophocles, on the other hand (though he has 33 examples 
= nanciscor)^ uses the participial construction very often. But 
EL 568 is the only passage in which the poet has occasion to 
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employ the verb in the sense of ' hit the mark ' (except Phil. 
223). Aristophanes and the prose writers differ little from the 
tragic poets. For the usage in prose compare the following : 
Hdt. 1.43 Tov \ikv afjutprdvei, 'nr/'xdvei Bk rod KpoCcrov Troi&j?, 
Thuc. 7.85 St€v S* &v rvxOi Xen. Cyr. 3.27 wapeKavvovro^ 
^epavXa rvyxdvei , , . t/i/09 ^t^c, Antiphon II. a^hvye tovtov, 
III. fi 7 TOV 7raiSo9 Irv^ep, V. 4 othrep ervxev, Arist. RAet, 1.5. 17 
TOV irXrjaiov Irt^e, Hdt. 3.78 «5<r^ re to iyx€ipiBtov xal Irvx^ «fi>9 
TOV /idyov, Dio Cass. 34.34 fidXXei ical iro)^ Tvyxdvei avrifi^ 
Diodor. Sic. 14.23 tvxo^v tov ficuriXAay;, 17.88 irdvTcav (sc. fieX&v) 
e7rtTt;7;^ai^Wa>Vy 2.19 TO^euaa^ €TVj(e tov fipax^ovo^, 3.25 iirl a/co- 
irov fidXXetv . . . toa9 iinTVXpvai, 17.60 tovtov piv ijpapTe, tov 
Bk TrapeoT&To^ . . . KaTUTV^oiv xaT^fiaXe, Dio Chrys. 64.336 
CKoirov . . . ftn^c, Hediodorus 9.18 aStaTrrcircw iviyxavov, Ar- 
rian, CynegeU 36.1 tvxeip . . . Try: MrfpivOov . . . t^ ipvido^ 
Tvxeiv, Libanius, Declam. 4.384 Itvxov tov aKowov, 3.284 fi^Xei 
CKOTTov Tvxeiv, Lucian, Hermotimos 1.768 hvx^ t&XijOov^, 774 
oToxd^opTcu ... ^1/ Tv^fttHTA . . . opvlOtov Iviot, Tvyxdvov<nv, Pausan. 
8.45.2 To^eiki TOV iv icaX hvx^ irpdnrj tov Orjptov, Philostr. Jun. 
/ma£^. 109, Plutarch, Crass, 11, Artaxer. 15 tov hi /cpoTd<f>ov 
Tt^mp, De Gen. Soc, 13 o-kottov fidXXoma /cal TV^siv ^Sif koI Bta- 
papTeiv aviapov, Stob. Vol. VI. p. 39; Nonnus 17.2CX) tvx€P 
*TXatbto, 17.209 TVxoDV Xaaioio perumov^ 28. 1 26; 28. 1 62 ; 37.626; 
37*738; 39-313 i(TTov IfiaXXe . . . aKpoTdrri^ ivuxn^^v . . . 
ifiaXXe koX ovk iTvxv<^^ • • • ^^/>a Tvxvo'fj, 43.II2; 45.205, 
Quint. Smym. 2.238, Zonaras, Hist. Epit 8.20 erv^c tov ckottov. 

Jebb objects to the explanation I have proposed on the 
ground that "the vaunt would naturally follow, not precede, 
the hit," and cites Schol. on Eur. Or, 647 Kavxv<^o,p€Po^ Bk iirl 
T^ hriTVxia ical ehroav 0)9 oW kv airrff ij ''A/orc/u? ovto^ IfiaXep, 
Proclus, Chrest p. 455, and Tzetzes on Lycophr. 183 Tpdxra^ 
iXa<l>ov pjya xavxv^ct^ i<f>0dy^aTO ovt(o^* OvBk 17 "ApTepi^. 

But how do we know that Electra, in her casual reference 
to the boast, is so accurate in her statement of the sequence ; or 
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that she even knows whether the vaunt was before or after 
the actual discharge of the missUe ? In any event, the two acts 
must have been well-nigh simultaneous; and it is conceivable 
that the boast preceded, or accompanied, the arrow's flight. 
The fact is, Electra, as she mentions this incidental circum- 
stance, is not thinking much about the sequence of the acts ; 
she is merely narrating the story loosely, of her father's shoot- 
ing and boasting. Jebb himself would probably have construed 
rvyxdp€c with fiaXdv (if we may judge from the tenor of his 
note), if he had not held Electra too strictly to account for the 
accuracy of her statement. And I am inclined to think that 
ftro9 Ti is not used chiefly for euphemism, but to indicate the 
fact that Electra has only a vague idea (&9 iyoi KXio}) about the 
whole occurrence. 

In re-reading the later literature for this (and other) articles 
I was curious to see whether any forms of the perfect subjunc- 
tive had escaped my observation in my first reading many years 
ago. I was glad to discover that I had collected, apparently, 
all the examples. A few months ago I received a letter from a 
European scholar making inquiry on this subject: " j'ai appris 
que vous aviez vous-mdme publid une importante 6tude sur 
' The perfect forms in later Greek.' " In acknowledging the 
receipt of the article, he takes occasion to say: "j'ai lu votre 
brochure avec g^and interfit et profit. Peut-fitre sera-t-il intdres- 
sant pour vous de connaftre quelques formes que je n'y vois pas 
mentionn^s et que j'ai rencontrdes dans Hippocrate: Karei^ytf 
(5 fois), BeSoUaxn, iKireirr&Krf (8 fois), ippcrfff, iref^vxy, rervxiifcrj^.*' 
Now, I had myself collected all the examples of the perfect sub- 
junctive in Hippocrates (whom I had for special reasons ex- 
cluded from the list in my paper on the perfect subjunctive in 
classical Greek), and I refer to him here solely because ivyx^^^ 
occurs in the perfect tense of the subjunctive mood in this 
author alone. The only example of t€tvxv'co> in either classical 
or post-classical Greek appears in the second person : rervxvf^ffi 
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{De FracL 5, Litt 434). The other examples of the perfect 
cited above are presents. 

The physician has to do with symptoms and conditions. Per- 
fects are adjectives with the verb Avaiy and participles are adjec- 
tives alone : /0I9 ol^tia^ o^aXfiol koTKoi, Kpihaxf^oi avfiTreirrooKOTe^, 
&Ta '^x^xp^ icaX ovvearaXfiiva Kal ol Xoffol r&v &t(ov inreaTpa/jLfjkd' 
VOL Kol rd hipiJLa . . . trKXrjpov Kal irepcreraiiivov koX Kap<f>aX€OP 
iov (Hipp. Prognost 2). Hence it is not strange that a writer 
who is obliged to represent the present condition of a past action 
so often, to say iKirhrrmice and &Xla0f)ic€ constantly, should now 
and then find occasion to say, in his treatment of the subject of 
dislocations, i^' oirdrep* &v itciren-TOHCQ (3), oh &v la(o i/cireTrnb/cg 
(51), oU &v i^ TO ea-to fUpo^ imreirrincri (^SS)^ ^ hv h roinnaOev 
iKireirmiCQ {$7\ &v av ovra^ i/eireTnw/cy (59), olatv hv aXXa>9 
iKireirrwKri (60), or even tjv /iff rjSrj inrh XP^^^ adp^ fikv iireXrfXvOrf 
iirl T^v KOTvXrjv (7) — all of which are in the same treatise. 

I had intended to reserve rervxnfcfj^ for my paper on ^0dvm^ 
XavOdwo^ and rvyxdvcD in later Greek, but the letters from which 
I have quoted extracts above prompted me to mention the form 
here. Probably no other author would have used rervx'n'cff:' 
Any other classical writer would have said /cljv fierpCm rh irp&rov 

ELECTRA'S WRATHFUL FURY (610-11) 

In the Classical Quarterly (v. 3) I attempted to show that 
\iivo^ irviovcav was a corruption of pAv^i, avvovaav, that is, opyrj^ 
Kal fidvov^ i/A7rXi]fAdin) (Ar. Vesfi. 424). I add here a few more 
facts in support of the emendation, and discuss the scene more 
fully. 

Clytemnestra takes up ^povrlZa and exclaims : irola^ S* e/xol 
&t TT/wfe 76 TTivhe <f>povrlha ; She is not answering a criticism ; 
her remark refers particularly to Electra's final declaration; 
and this KaroAaxyvw is an echo of her mother's alaxyv^LV (518), 
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KaKooTOfjMVfiev (596), avaiSeCcK (607). Electra mockingly turns 
the edge of her mother's weapon on herself. Now the chorus, 
observing Electra's wrathful fury, reprove her very much in the 
same fashion as Antigone is reproved (471): 'the daughter is 
not speaking aifv BUjf, trbv aiayyvji* Such is also the declarar 
tion of Cl)rtemnestra in her next statement {ala^lnnf: &T€p, 615). 
Electra understands the reproach, and defends herself by main- 
taining that she has alcxypri, despite her mother's belief, and 
that she realizes she is doing what she should not; but her 
mother's shameful deeds forc^ her to act thus, whereupon 
Clytemnestra biursts forth with & Op^fAfi* &viuB^. Consequently, 
ainf BUrf means simply aBixto^, avauryivno^. 

Schneidewin's and Wecklein's interpretation (wviovaav^ sc. 
Clytemnestra), and Kaibel's and Bayfield's (fiW<rri, sc. Cly.) are 
impossible. Both the context and the inclusive op& — elcopA 
show that the chorus is thinking of Electra alone. Jebb, who 
recognizes ain/ Bixjf ^vpeari as an unusual pleonasm, would 
probably never have thought of his explanation, if the phrase 
crifp BucTf (s SiKaia^ here, as in Theogn. 197 ainf tUri koX xaOapm) 
had not unfortunately come immediately before ^vveari. 

The simple phrase aifv Oe^ is as old as Homer ; but in Aesch. 
CAo. 148 Electra combines <r^ Oeoiai fcal 7^ tcaX tUri. But the 
usual form of the adverbial phrase in the sermo familiaris was 
hf BUff (Ar. Ef, 258, Nui. 1332). This was also used in trag- 
edy (Soph. Fr. 673), as well as simple BUj^ (Eur. Fr. 834) ; but 
frequently also ai^ BUij (Aesch. Eum, 610, Pind. P, 9.170). 
But Hermann's interpretation is fully as objectionable as Jebb's. 
If we read the lines aloud, we must feel that Sp& fidvo^ irvdovtrav 
followed by ei Bk aiv BUrf ^vveart (in the sense ifceivrf fidvei f w^ta) 
is harsh, whereas if we read 6p& /jidpei avvovcav^ the rest of the 
verses is perfectly smooth and harmonious. And this is pre- 
cisely the kind of a statement we should expect from the tradi- 
tional chorus, which is certainly not ascribing to the maiden 
Electra such qualities as belong to the lUvea wvetome; 'Axoto/, 
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or to the MapaOavafidx^* whom Aeschylus describes so vividly 
as iTP^pre; S6pv (Ar. Ran. 1016). Indeed, Electra had begun 
very temperately, but near the end she had suddenly become 
angry (hence ovk4ti in 611), but surely the chorus would not 
represent her as a Fury irviovaav fUiKu^ airaprd re kJtov {Eum. 
840). Cp. Eur. Ale. 493 irvp irviovai fjLVKTi^ptov airo, Soph. Ant. 
1 147, 960 iJMvCw; fidva^. Unquestionably Sophocles uses fidifo^ 
here in the sense of iracundia, furor (not * impetus,' * pugnae 
cupiditas'); and Electra is p^vei, avpowra, as Ajax was fiavla 
avva>v ; and as avveivcu is av^ijv ( s= XPV^^^)» M^^ avpovaav is 
equivalent to opyp 'xpfofiivriv {O. 71 1241). 

It is worthy of note that the Greeks used 6p& so often where 
our blunt English would content itself with a bald statement of 
the fact If Electra were speaking, she would say opar^ fie 
avvowrav. So Antigone : opar I/a* . . . areixovtrav . . . Xcvcr- 
aova-av • . . Kothror av^t9 (= oTetxpn . . . Xeuaam /ere,). Scholars 
generally concede now, I believe, that dpare in Aesch. Prom. 
1 19 is indicative. Wecklein is an exception. He dismisses my 
explanation with a curt reference to ialhetrff in 141 (the very 
passage I cited in support of the other view — thcaorist is used 
both here and in 91, and in both passages the circumstances are 
different from 1 19); but he fails to call attention to the far more 
pertinent passage in which the sufferer reveals his identity to a 
later sympathizing visitor : irvphf; fiporol^ Sorrjp* opw; Jlpo/ifjff^a 
(612). Cp. 69 opq^ Oiafxa SvaO^arov, IO93 iaopS^ fi &9 ^/cBi/ca 
irdax<o (which would probably have been considered an impera- 
tive, if the plural had been used). The Greeks did not use 
opare for fSerc, ISeade ; moreover, they avoided ambiguity. An 
occasion to employ the present seldom presented itself. From 
my collection of over a hundred examples I cite the following : 
Soph. O, T. 15, Ant. 712, Phil. 159, Eur. Fr. 233 opfi yetp irardpa 
aov TifJLa>fAevov, 301, 420 6/>a9 rvpdwov^ Bih fiaKp&v riv^rniivov^^ 
941, 1052, adesp. 493 op^ A(/C7)v, 76 opare, 794, 1131, Ar. Eeel. 
412 opare fie SeSfievov aanrfpCa^. 
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EMENDATIONS 

Verse 21 

In ^wdirrerov Xdyoiaiv w ivravff ifiiv Sophocles wrote, not 
&9, but oS?. The paedagogus is saying that he must give ear to 
words, and by this he means the words of Orestes, that is, the 
plan of campaign which the latter is about to unfold; and 
Orestes, with direct reference to ^wairr^ov Xdyoiaiv ofc, bids 
the old man give sharp attention and listen closely to his words 
(30). The paedagogus has already consumed not a little of 
their precious time in pointing out to his former charge all the 
famous places Orestes had yearned so long to see. But he 
must not do all the talking. He must also listen to what 
Orestes has to say, for iv rdxei' fiovXeureov (16). Cp. 1335- 
38 and 1368, Anth. P. 7. 562 ravveiv &Ta Xrfyot?. 

More than one hundred interpolations have been assumed 
by scholars to have been made in the Electra alone. But with 
this correction of m to ofc all scruples as to the genuineness of 
the text must disappear. All the manuscripts give ^vvdwrerov, 
except E, which reads ^vvairr&v. This change was natural, 
for the paedagogus had just addressed both Orestes and 
Py lades (15). 

The particle /a^ at the end of the verse falls into its place 
as an integral and necessary part of the sentence — whatever 
one might think should be done under other circumstances, 
here at least ^vvainiov Xoyotatv oS?. This little word ifj^dv is 
responsible for more than a score of emendations. 

Verse 1458 

In the transmission of the text through a period of two thou- 
sand years it is not strange that xavh 8* oif^vvvcu should coalesce 
to form KuvaBeiKvvpai, but it is strange that nobody has thought 
of the correction which lies on the surface. The common 
expression for 'open the gates' was avoiyvvvcu tA? irvXa^. 
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Sophocles has altered this m the smallest degree (from irvXa^ 8e 
Kavoi>yuvvaL)fnetri gratia and at the same time to elevate it from 
ordinary prose to the sphere of poetic diction. 

Sophocles is very fond of tmesis, particularly with hi {E/. 713, 
Ant. 420, 427, 746, 1233, TV. 925, O. T. 27, 432, 977, 1274. 
And, as we shall see in 1468, Aegisthus is fond of separating 
avd from its belongings by inserting some particle or adverb. 

Verses 1466-1468 

The explanations of the commentators are all impossible, 
for ifxia-fia means 'spectre,' not * spectacle.' In the post- 
classical period both ffxia-fia and ifxlvTcurfia are used. So in the 
tragic poets (Eur. Hec. 54 ipdmaafia, 703 ifxlafia). In Sopho- 
cles <t>da-fjLa appears five times, three in the Electra (501, 644, 
1466), and all refer directly to Orestes. Neither word occurs 
in Homer, who does say, however, tipw; ^bfwf (B 324). Cp. 
Aesch. Ag, 143 ^oayAvra ^hmv. In every instance ^Juriux is a 
spectre, or a prodigy. It is always something supernatural, 
something which partakes of the nature of a T^/>a9. Electra 
has been so strangely wrought upon by the sudden appearance 
of Orestes alive, when but a moment ago she had thought him 
quietly inumed, that if her father should now come back alive, 
she would not consider it a ripa^ {\'^\6). A ^xia-fAa is a dead 
corpse that revisits the glimpses of the moon (I5 ^009 fidXxov, 
Aesch. Cho. 459). The Greeks believed that the spirits of the 
dead may walk again, that they come like shadows, so depart 
A if>da-fia is i ^Cvercu — it is the business of a ^dafia to ^Ive- 
adcu. When the chorus call up Darius, they say: <t>dprj0i 
(Pers. 674). The phantom of Polydorus says: ^avriaoiMU iv 
KkvinDvCtp (Eur. Hec, 47). Hence a ^daiia is an apparition — 
"thy mother | Appeared to me last night; for ne'er was dream | 
So like a waking" ( Winter^ s Tale 3.3). So Clytemnestra (644). 
Chrysothemis reports that her mother had dreamed Agamem- 
non had returned (419). This 3*^*9 (413) has so preyed upon 
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her mind that she sends Chrysothemis with funeral libations for 
Agamemnon's shade (406). Cp. Aesch. CAo. 523-25. For 
many years the ungodly woman and her spouse have been liv- 
ing in constant dread of the one spectre they had cause to fear 
— Orestes. He had often sent dire threats (779). He is likely 
to put in appearance at any time {ij^ovTo^f fj fjLdWovro^, 318). 
Clytemnestra cannot close her eyes in sleep night or day. Not 
until she hears the welcome news that her son is dead does she 
feel that she can pass her days in peace (786). The first ques- 
tion Aegisthus asks is: ^ koI 0av6vT rjyyeikav &9 irryrvfuo^; 
(1452). Both have been startled anew by the dream — "the 
ghost of Caesar hath appeared to me. ... I know my hour is 
come." Agamemnon had come back from the spirit world : he 
took the sceptre now borne by Aegisthus, planted it at the 
hearth, and forthwith — dvm /SXaarelv fiptiovra OaKXiv. This 
fruitful bough could have but one meaning — Orestes returned 
to Argos. The guilty pair are thus wrought up to the highest 
pitch of nervous tension ; for they have been for many months 
eating their meals in fear and sleeping " in the affliction of those 
terrible dreams that shake them nightly." And now, when this 
ghost of Banquo that will not down bursts upon the usurper's 
startled vision, Aegisthus, with ill-concealed joy and relief, 
exclaims : & Zev, SSopica ^da-fi av cS if>avovfAePov \ irenTODKfk. 
The ghost is laid at last, never to rise again. 

Not only does ava^vovfievov express the thought required 
{(j^avovfidpov corresponding to (fxia-fia, and iivd being contrasted 
with TreirrcDtcdf;), but it is also the proper word to indicate the 
uprising of a ifxtafm vefn^pwv. The commonest use of this verb 
is to designate the ^/rising, or reappearance of something from 
below. Cp. Hdt 2.15; 6.76; 7.30; 7.198; Lys. 14.11, Ar. 
Vesp. 124, Thuc. 4.36.2, Dem. 42.5, Aesch. CAo. 327 oroTv^ercu 
£* 0P]j<rK<ov, ava^alverai, £* o /SXdwroDV. 

The participle werrroD/cik refers to the actual * fallen ' state of 
Orestes — "I tell you yet again, Banquo's buried; he cannot 
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come out on 's grave." Aegisthus has been " cabin'd, cribb'd, 
confin*d and bound into saucy doubts and fears." The phan- 
tom is now ireirTODtcik (not ireaSv), and being gone, Aegisthus is 
a man again ; and so, recovering himself, he adds with hypo- 
critical piety, " but whether Retribution brought about that fall, 
I do not undertake to say." When he lifts the covering and 
beholds the corpse, all further doubts (whether v^fiea-i^ hrea-Ti) 
are resolved, for aMfv /lenjXde p^fiea-i^ (Ael."K H. 6.10), 17 ix 
Oeov (Hdt 1.34). Cp. Soph. PAH. 518, 601, Isaeus 42.34, Plato, 

Le£^' 943 D. 

It seems to me clear that Electra's iroO&v £' ovk a^iol <f>avfjv(u 

(l72)and woXXaiici9^fui9 . . . irpoiire fure; &^ <l>avovfi€Po^ (^11 a) 
have direct bearing on the <l>avovfjL€v<y: in our passage. Orestes 
was certainly expected to appear. But the spectre long expected 
would be properly designated as av€ul>avov/jL€Po^, and, as fore- 
shadowed by Clytemnestra's dream, av* cS if>avovfi€vo^, Cp. 
1 102 ct5 ^ Udvei^, Tr. 228 cS fikv tyfie6^ (* happy in our return '), 
Aesch. SuppL 219 cS re Be^aa-Qcu yQovL 

This av cS coalesced into av€u^ the following ^vov became 
^vov perforce, and the wedded y^ — ov, being thus rudely dis- 
lodged from their belongings, proceeded forthwith to do the 
only thing left for the pair to do — get a divorce (when av A 
were united) and be content to live on as separate individuals 
in blest retirement from each other in the guise of yikv ov. 

Since these new words made apparent sense, they were suf- 
fered to survive ensconced in their comfortable corner. But the 
dislocation gave a severe wrench to a passage just below ; for 
these two sets of verses hang together (1466-68 and 1477-78), 
and the latter pair cannot be understood without reference to 
the former. 

When Aegisthus says wim-oyx^ o t\i;/lm»v, he inadvertently 
uses the very word he had just applied to Orestes, and the lat- 
ter immediately retorts : ov yhp alaOdp^ irdXou \ &iv 0avownv 
ow&c avravhan lea ; And Aegisthus responds ^uvfjtca tovtto?. 
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The verb avravBav occurs nowhere else in Greek literature. It 
means here 'to speak perversely/ A moment ago it was 
Orestes TreirnoKm^ now it is Aegisthus. There is a reversal, a 
irepiwdreia^ and the living is applying the same epithet {latC) to 
himself that he had applied to the (supposed) dead. The signifi- 
cation of the preposition in the compound might be represented 
by a kind of chiasmus : — 

Aegisthus Orestes 



X 



Aegisthus Orestes 

The Mss. ^v Tot9 is thus preferred to the emendation made by 
Tyrwhitt ((JflSura?), approved by Musgrave, and placed in the 
text by Brunck and by Jebb. 

A full discussion of these three passages will be published 
elsewhere. 
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ANTIGONE 

ISMENE'S BURIAL OF POLYNEICES 

Ismene says BeSpatca roipyov (536) — and we may take her 
at her word, even though she adds elirep tj^ ofAoppoOei. Her 
chief desire has been to keep the burial a secret ; but now she 
is willing to share the burden of the charge and the fate of 
Antigone, when she sees that her sister's doom is inevitable. 

Just one year ago I made an acting version of the play for 
a special performance at the Grand Opera House, CincinnatL 
A few minutes after the curtain fell, I was introducing an 
American Hellenist to the young woman who had taken the 
part of Ismene. His first observation was, " You succeeded in 
making Ismene a positive character, whereas we have been 
wont to regard her as negative." In this remark there is food 
for thought. Were there not many subtle devices at the dis- 
posal of the actor, and through him of the poet, whereby the 
audience could detect facts which totally escape us modems, 
who are left to a bare inspection of the cold text ? It is pos- 
sible that we have foisted on Sophocles and Euripides just as 
many absurdities as archaeologists and commentators, who have 
not participated in athletic sports themselves, have foisted on 
M)rron and Homer and their successors. As Gardiner truly 
ssiys {Greek Athletic Sports^ p. 16), "There is no subject wherein 
commentators are so rampant as in athletics, and there is no 
athletic absurdity which they do not father upon the Greeks." 

Now the incongruity in the Antigone (in the matter of the 
two burials) must have been felt by every careful reader of the 
play ; but it was left to Dr. Rouse ( C. R. XXV. 2) to point out 
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that the burial rites in one of these instances may have been 
performed by Ismene. His arguments seemed to me cogent 
Only one doubt arose in my mind: '*If this is so, why did 
Sophocles not give us some hint of the true situation ? " Pos- 
sibly he did — after the manner I have suggested — exits, en- 
trances, steps, gestures, intonations of words. As an example 
of the last let us examine verse 556. Ismene says iiXK* ovk ht^ 
apprfToi^ ye rol^ ifioh XcPyot9. Scholars almost universally con- 
sider this to refer to KorOavelv in the preceding verse. But with 
the proper intonation of voice and gesture it could refer to t^y, 
or to something which the speaker still desired to say. The 
verse did not have this meaning for Creon, for Antigone, but 
it could have this meaning for the audience, and, what is more 
important, this is the natural meaning of the words, which are 
interpreted otherwise by Creon and Antigone simply because 
they are not in a position to understand them. The audience 
has been let into the secret by this time and they know that 
Ismene is merely making a declaration (softo voce^ as it were) 
that she did the deed, and consequently is not justly censured 
by her sister as having preferred to live; she committed the 
pious act of impiety, and therefore could not be held to account 
for her apparent disregard of the dead — "I did refuse to 
say openly that I would bury Polyneices, and on that score you 
may say that I chose to live " — * but not on the basis of those 
words of mine which remained unspoken.* These words the 
audience had divined ; Antigone had not ; what she understands 
her sister to say is, '' But you did not make that choice without 
my protest " (an " I told you so " that does not harmonize with 
Ismene's bearing throughout this scene) ; but the deeper mean- 
ing, known only to herself and to the audience, is: "If you 
could take into consideration the words which were kept locked 
within my bosom, you would not say ctXoi; ^Hqv^ Ismene de- 
clares that she is willing to be considered particeps criminis 
(which she is de facto) ; she pleads with Antigone (544) to 
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allow her to share her sister's death (which does not argue a 
cowardly Ismeae), rbv OavSvra 9 oppfUrai (have her act recog- 
nized); and, finally (and emphatically), koX fAifv tatf v^ iariv 17 
^(afjMpTia (which takes on a truly Sophoclean deeper meaning, 
if Ismene is not merely sympathizing with the act now, hence 
equally culpable, morally, with Antigone). All this undercur- 
rent of thought is, of course, entirely lost on her sister and on 
Creon; but the import of each utterance is clear to the audi- 
ence. In this whole scene, as in the first stichomythy of the 
Ifippofytus, "wo jedes Wort berechnet und fiir das ganze be- 
deutsam ist," misinterpretation is more likely to find a place 
than in any other part of the play, especially in the mind of a 
modem commentator. Ismene's regard for the dead is not less, 
but for a living Antigone more (82 009 irrrepBdBoiKd o-ot;, 85 Kpv<l>tf 
Bi KcvOe). And how do we know that she did not, when An- 
tigone left the stage after their first interview (and entered the 
palace to procure the shapely hammered jug of bronze?) — not 
out of contrition, perhaps, for her first refusal to share in the 
consecration (fu/LtTroi/iJcrcf? teal ^wepyda-rf i)^ but out of love for 
that sister who had called on her to aid her hand in lifting the 
dead, and in the hope of saving her from a dreadful doom — 
how do we know, I say, that Ismene did not go straight to the 
field, where Polyneices' body lay, and perform the act which 
the watchman describes as having been done as by one in haste 
(XeTTT^ 8* 5709 ^>€vyovTo^ &9 hrfjv K6vii) ? Such burial rites (in 
which the corpse was merely lightly strewn with dust) were 
more likely to be the work of one who wished to keep the act 
securely hid, that the agent might not be discovered; that is, 
the work of the erstwhile shrinking Ismene than of the fearless 
Antigone. And it was easy for Ismene to escape observation 
when she " did the deed " (since the watchman would at that 
time be more careless, and, possibly, had taken a position even 
more remote, to windward by a hilltop that the odor from the 
corpse might not reach him), whereas, afterwards, when Creon's 
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dire threats were weighing heavily on all the sentinels, and they 
were urging one another to vigilance, with frequent intercliange 
of threats, if one should shirk his duty, it was practically impos- 
sible for the culprit to come upon the scene unobserved. So 
when Antigone appears (long afterwards, Sophocles is careful 
to inform us), the poet feels himself obliged to represent the 
sky as being all in confusion with a whirlwind which raised a 
cloud of dust that filled the plain, — in order to get Antigone 
to the corpse without being seen, and thus be caught in the act. 
Sophocles portrays Ismene as the more feminine, to bring out 
in stronger contrast the heroic fortitude of soul of Antigone ; 
but this does not preclude the possibility of his conceiving 
Ismene, in her devotion to her sister, as capable of showing, 
at the last moment, almost equally heroic bravery and self-sac- 
rifice. As Dr. Rouse truly says, "those who seem weakest 
often can be heroic for one beloved ; what many a woman has 
done for her child, Ismene may do for her sister, in a sort of 
frenzy of devotion." Furthermore, the first act could pot 
have been performed by Antigone, since she would have 
been descried by the watchman. Sentinels had already been 
posted (217), and Antigone would not have tried to evade 
them. 

We have one more hint, before the final scene between the 
sisters, that Ismene had done something more than merely to 
protest against Antigone's rashness ; for Creon declares he had 
just seen her XvaaSxrap ou8* iirrj^oKov if>p€v&v. The reaction 
had set in ; and now at the last, when, in her deep affection, she 
asks in anguish ri S^t &v itWit vvv a ir &<f>€\oifi iyd; (532), 
and Antigone waves her aside with ai^ fikv yhp etKov ^rjv, iya> Si 
KaT0aveiv, Ismene's heart is at the bursting point, and she 
exclaims, " But not before I tell you all " — and Antigone, not 
understanding her, turns aside, sealing her sister's lips with 
tcaXw <rv fjbkv T0Z9, rok 8' iyo> 'BStcow if>pov€iv. Whichever way 
Ismene's utterance here is taken, the main thought is the same, 
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and this thought is not that she had forewarned Antigone of the 
dreadful consequences, or protested against the course she had 
determined to pursue, as verse 556 is usually interpreted. 

Furthermore, why should Sophocles portray an Ismene so 
entirely different from the Ismene of the Oedipus at Colonus f 
In the latter play there is no such strong contrast between the 
sisters. Ismene shows the same devotion to her sister there as in 
the Antigone; and she exhibits the same filial piety toward her 
father as Antigone herself. True, she had had the ordinary 
comforts of life, while she remained in Thebes ; but " they also 
serve who only stand and wait " ; and Ismene was loyally wait- 
ing and watching at her home in the interest of her father. If 
the earlier play had never been written by Sophocles, it is ques- 
tionable whether Ismene would not have been regarded in later 
ages as almost equally faithful and noble as Antigone herself. 
The blind old man could not go forth alone ; and it was Antig- 
one's task to accompany him, Ismene's to guard her father's 
interests in Thebes. In proof of her filial love and piety, of 
her steadfast loyalty, and of her willingness to hazard much for 
those she loved, we may cite the secret journey to inform her 
father of the oracles which the Thebans had received. She is 
not so heroic as Antigone ; but she is not selfish. Her grief is 
genuine, and her first words on appearing at Colonus indicate 
how truly loving and loyal she was to those who had preceded 
her to Athens: & Bia-a^ irarph^ icaX Kcunyv^Tt)^ ifiol \ rjiurra 
wpoaifxovij^Ta. It was no easy task to find the wanderers, and 
now that she has succeeded, she can hardly see them for her 
tears. She had risked the secret journey; she has reached her 
destination, but oif/c aveu fulx'^ov (328); and she has come c^t 
wdrep, irpofiTfOia (332), in spite of the iraQriiiaff iiraOov (361). 
Ever ready to act in her father's behalf, it is she that proffers aid 
in 503: Tofe reKowri yhp \ ovS* ei, wovet ri^^ Bei ttSvov fivijfAr)V 
fx^iv. And at the very end she is willing to die with Oedipus, 
as she is willing in the Antigone to die with her sister : Kara fie 
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<l>6vio9 " At£a9 S\oi \ irarpl (wdavelv yepai^ | rdXaivav * 019 ifiovf 

ANTIGONE 778 

TO fjiif Oaimv. If (UTovfiAnf had not preceded, the genitive 
would have been used. There is not a single example of 
TU7;^ap€ti^ with the accusative either in classical or in post-classi- 
cal Greek. In Aesch. CAo. 711 tA irpSaif^opa and in Fr. 824 tA 
Kal rd are inner objects. Wherever the real accusative (outer 
object) apparently occurs, some verb which requires an accusative 
is regularly associated with Tv^'^AveLv (mostly oIt^Iv). Cp. O. C. 
1 106 alrwi & T€vfj7 (=4 airA^ TctJfi;), Hdt 5.23 t^v waph 
t^ap^lov aiTfyra^ hvj(€ . • . Scopedv, 9.IO9 irdvra yhp rei^etrOcu 
alnjacurav. There are more than one thousand examples of 
rvyx^^^v with the genitive in the post-classical literature, none 
with the accusative, though many other curious constructions of 
this verb appear. 
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AJAX 

AJAX FURENS (Ai. 137-147) 



If the text is sound, Imrofiavfj means simply fjLeyaXofAavtj^ as 
one scholiast asserts, in spite of the fact that of the many inter- 
pretations this is not one of the three generally accepted by 
scholars. Ever since man S^ev^ev iv iS^oiai Kva^aXay the horse 
has been his constant companion, the animal with which he 
would most naturally compare his own size and strength. In 
Greek, as in English, * horse ' is used as a prefix to words to 
denote strength, bigness, clumsiness, or coarseness: horse- 
chestnut, horse-play, horse-nettle, horse-mussel, horse-mush- 
room, horse-plantain, horse-fiddle, horse-pie. Mark Twain calls 
shuffleboard * horse-billiards.' Cp. the German Pferdekur, 
Rosskastanie, wirkliche Pf erdearbeit A horse-radish exceeds 
an ordinary radish in pungency, as the linro^vla of Ajax 
exceeds an ordinary frenzy in intensity. Lucian calls excessive 
pride iinroT%)^Ca {Hist, Conscr. 45). The words of Aeschylus 
are Imrofidfiova (moving like horses, i7nro/3dfjuxri. xafAifKoi^, 
SuppL 284): quadrupedante putrem cursu quatit ungula cam- 
pum; they are not appofidrai {Pers. 1072), but produce the 
effect of cavalry marching : " As the sonorous nouns, flanked 
by their polysyllabic epithets, advance, the earth is seen to 
shake as though battalions were hurrying to the charge" 
(Symonds). They are also l7nr6iepr)fAva, * horse-beetling.' Aris- 
totle speaks of a linrofAvpfirf^ {H. A. 8.28.3). A large kind of 
sorrel was called imrdkdwaBov, Our * horse-mullein ' was named 
l7r7r6<f>KofAo^. One scholiast on Ai. 143 says ri yhp tinro^ iirl 
fjLeydXov rdaaerai Shtit^p ImrotrilavoVy and Pherecrates gives us 
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the phrase 7€Xai' imroaiXivov {Pers, 2). Athenaeus cites a 
Imrdiropvo^, and Aristophanes coins ImrSfiivo^. 

The madness of Ajax may have been, in the minds of the 
jeering Danai, similar to the Imrofiavia mentioned by Aelian, 
De Natura Animalium 14.17: fio^ icai aKaracr/jhtofi opfi^ . . • 
iXxivverai Bi rifv '^^vyiiv • • • iiavUf (after he has become the 
victim of the plotter who has served him, not the botanical, but 
the zoological ImrofAav^i). In that case t6v would be doubly 
deictic, and would account in a special way for the spiteful joy, 
or the horse-laugh of the Danai {irdvnov 9eayx<''&^^^9 198)* 

But is the text sound ? Should not the combination iTTTro- 
pMvij Xeifi&va make us hesitate ? Why should the poet lug in 
the irrelevant ImrofAavfj and represent Ajax as going to the 
meadow full of horses to kill sheep and oxen ? The translations 
are not only interesting, but also significant. Donner*s is so 
ridiculous, because it is so good, so true to the original : ' In der 
Rosse Gefild' einstiirmend. Das erbeutete Vieh . . . gemordet' 
Other translators evade the difficulty. So SchoU says simply: — 

*' im Waidegef eld 
Einbruch Du thatst.'* 

Campbell's rendering is : — 

** To the cattle-browsid mead. 
Wild with prancing steed." 

But it is practically certain that the text is not sound ; for 
XeifJL&v* iwifidpT* is not Greek; and oXJaai is not used of the 
destruction of animals. If, however, we change Xeifi&v* to 
X€i/JL&v\ not only does the thought become clear, but the adjec- 
tive, which has given so much trouble, falls into its place as 
a necessary part of the sentence. The alteration was due to a 
misunderstanding of the regimen of a^ (which is object, not 
subject, of the infinitive) and fiord (which is governed by tcreC- 
vovfy not oX^o-ot), and this misunderstanding grew out of the 
unfortunate juxtaposition of oKhai and Aava&v fiord. 
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My arguments for this new interpretation of the vexed pas- 
sage will be published in full in the Classical Review. 

II. innoMANH 

Sophocles, I think, wrote iiroyjuni^ which a copyist mistook 
for the more familiar Iwirofiavfj, and this contributed to the 
change of x^^f^^* hrifiavr (= irav wXrjyi) iwifip in 137). The 
poet has in mind not the meadow wild with horses, but the 
storm of frenzy which with crushing force laid low the rugged 
massive oak, the untamed Ajax, who as Tecmessa declares, as 
soon as she emerges from the tent, OoXep^ Keirai ;^ei/i&i't (207). 
So Typho was stricken by the KaTcufidnf: Kepavvtk of Zeus, Kal 
vvv Kelroi lirovfiepo^ (Aesch. Prom, 365). The first hint of their 
lord's condition is given by the mariners in their first utterance, 
when they speak of the stroke of Zeus, who 

drove the bolted breath 
Through the cloud, to wedge it ponderous 
On the gnarled oak beneath. 

This hint is amplified and more clearly defined (009 kcX rrp vvv 
if>0ifjLdpri9 WKirk) in the next breath : — 

ai rhv lirofJLavij 
Xfili&v* hnfidPT oK^acu, 

The Iwo^ (Poll. 7.41) that fell on Ajax was not the crushing 
weight that held Typho down (Pind. O. 4. 11), but a xct/uav hr^ 
KarappayeCq (Plut. Mar. 21), which fi^a ly^aTO aurrfv (A 454), 
and lyftaTo, Hesychius informs us, signifies Kardpka'^e. Cp. 
Oeo^dfieia (= 0eoir\r)^Ca\ fi\a'^(<f>pwv, ifirjve /SXdfir) (Eur. /on. 
520). The expression is more vivid than fiapvpMvijf: (Eur. Ale. 
865 fiapvBa(fiova); yet the meaning is practically Xvaaofiaprj^ 
(inro x^ifi&vo^ fiavla^ twovfievo^, Lat. ico). Cp. Josephus, B. L 2. 
1 4. 1 i^dp€i rak et<r(f>opaU, Lys. 28.3 wu^Jfievoi rak i., Ar. Ef. 
924 lirovfievo^ raU €., App. Civ. 5.67 Karafiapelv i. The storm 
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which the chorus has in mind is the Aeschylean irapaKoirh 
^pepoBaXif; {Eum. 330) ^peuoirXri^e: iiavlai {Prom, S77), Cp. 
a-<f><iK€Xo9 as designating both the spasm of madness and the 
convulsion of fierce winds, and also the expression Xvaatf^ irveu- 
fjMTi fuipy<p {Prom. 883). lo's turbid words fall in confusion 
against the dark billows of frenzy (883 f .) : — 

Mes sens, des desirs emportez, 
Flottoienty conf us, de tons costez, 
Comme un vaisseau parmy Forage. 

As lo calls her affliction a 0€6a'avTov ;^€i;ici>ya (cp. At. 1414 
a-owrOto, fidra}), so Tecmessa designates the insanity of Ajax as 
a OoXepo^ ;^€i/Moy, that is, a Hack tempest which has suddenly 
rushed down upon his soul : x^^l'^^ a^vf^ ical jv6<f>o^ ifiirea-ofv, i,e. 
hnfifk (Lucian, Char. 3), yp6^v Kara/Sapro^ {Peregr. 43). Cp. 
Plutarch, Pyrrh. 2 OoXtpov 6iifip<iov iTrijivofAA^v, TimoL 27 
doXepoi arip, Hdt 7.189 fioprfi iwdTreae, Plato, Protag. 344 D 
X^iyMiv en-iireawp. The verbs fiaCvio and irhrrm are used inter- 
changeably — both in one verse in € 50: Hupirfv 8' hnfih^ i^ 
alO^po^ IfjLweae ir6vT(p (cp. //. 14.225 i^ ^K06<o S* iwl ir6vrop 
i/Sifja-ero, and Polyb. 3.55.2 iwi rffv irrroKdno . . . iiri/SaUp). 
Heaven's wingid herald descends from Olympus to Pieria, which 
he uses as a stepping stone, before he continues his descent to 
the sea. So the storm comes on Ajax, only not so lightly, but 
like a great weight, like an Ztto?. In O. T. $18 the metaphor is 
not used ; hence a different compound is employed (cr^ irpoaifiri 
IkavCa), Cp. Lucian, Piscator 8 op^^ IlXaTww)? . . . KaOUotro 
av. This storm hrifih^ irapcueSTrrei ^pivw; (Eur. Hifp. 238), 
so that Ajax no longer ivro^ iatnov fidvei (Hdt. 1.119), but ixro^ 
ofJLiXei {At. 640), i/nrXoMra^ r£v (f>p€v£v (Hdt. 3.154). Cp. aTrrf- 
TrXff/cTo^, attonitus, sideratus, and for the formation Xvo-cro/twn^, 
alvofiavi^, i^fUfJLai^, ^roXv/ioi^, oloTpofiavi^, ^r)\ofJLavi^, aKpo- 
liavfy;. The chorus has in mind the madness of Ajax and 
not the meadow. Only ten verses later (153) they refer to it 
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again : T0i9 cro(9 ^^^criy KoOv/Spi^mv, which is repeated in 955 in 
a way which leaves no room for doubt : jeXa Bi rourSe /uuyo- 
fjkiiH)i^ ayeaiv iroXirv yeXmra. 

Both Xeifi&v* hnfidvr and oXAacu fiord are impossible, for 
hrtfialvuv is not used with the accusative in this way, and oKiacu 
is never employed of the slaughter of animals. See my article 
in the Classical Review. The infinitive okiaai^ after the trans- 
formation of %et/Lu5i/' to XeifjiSv*, was taken with fiord, because 
there was no other way to construe it ; and the juxtaposition of 
verb and noun made this regimen particularly easy. But verses 
137 flf. are merely expanded in 143 ff. into a more definite state- 
ment of the facts ; and if we adopt any one of the many tradi- 
tional interpretations, we g^ve only half the story, and that the 
least significant (the chorus are thinking mainly of their lord's 
affliction, not of the cattle) — oXdacu . . . <nhrip<p is an amplifi- 
cation of XcPyo9 ^afjLanj^, but 7rXi;7^ Huk finds no counterpart 
an)rwhere in the text of our manuscripts. As soon, however, as 
we restore lirofiavrj ;^6tfu5y', the gap is filled, and all the require- 
ments satisfied. The chorus are saying that they have heard 
that Ajax by Frenzy was undone in the night just fled. So Ajax 
himself says in 440 (aTnSWvfjLcu). So Tecmessa reports in 216 : 
fjMvui aXois . . . vvKTepo^ Aia9 aireXo^fi^qOff. So Quintus 
Smymaeus in speaking of this very incident (5.542): Tpirwvi: 
, . . iaKiiaaev Mapltjv . . . TrveCovctw SXeOpop. Cp. At. 401 
aXXd fJL . . . okdBpiov aUl^ei, 452 itnfyrjjKev ififiaXoikra XwrawStf 
Vikrov, &aT€ . . . xetpa? alfid^ai fiorol^ (^^Xwraoairi y^upj&if 
hnfidvT* oKiaoA &aT€ /crelveiv). Both the position of ae (cp. 136 
and 137) and the general sense favor this construction {a-d as 
the object, not the subject, of oX^acu). The undoing of Ajax is 
the main idea of the sentence, and fiorh lerdvovr^ follows as a 
subordinate thought, as an outward manifestation of their lord's 
condition. The mariners do not know that it was Athena that 
put the Sva<f>6pov^ yvd>fjui^ hr* SfAficuri ; hence they use the gen- 
eral term * storm of frenzy,' and they represent this as the agent 
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in the destruction of the cattle (oi irore yhp <f>p€p60€P 7' iw^ 
apiarepd , . . ^^809, 1 83), «cr€u^i^' agreeing with ^eificai/, instead 
of a-d, or in a general way with both. The participle is equiva- 
lent to &aT€ tcreivuv, just as irlrvfov in 185 is used for iare 
irirveiv. Thus the text remains almost intact. And the use of 
lirofjuturj is certainly after the manner of Sophocles, who so 
often, to the confusion of scholiasts and editors, employs un- 
usual words. The rov lirofiavrj ;^€i;i&ya is a repetition of 7rXi;7^ 
Auk in thought, while hn/3p is represented by hnfidvra. The 
conjunction a>9 shows that cr^ . . . oKdacu is a direct explanation 
of the clause in verse 138, the meaning of this general statement 
being unfolded in the specific instance. 

SOME NOTES ON THE AJAX 

Verse 7 

hc^p€i. The verb here means ^/d!f^ to the goal^ and refers 
to the tracks of blood which Odysseus follows like a keen- 
scented Spartan hound. So Theseus in Shakspere's Midsunt- 
mer Nighfs Dream : " My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind. ... A cry more tuneable | Was never hoUa'd to . . . 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly." Cp. Plato, Parmen. 
1 28 C Sxrirep ye cU Acuccuvai aicvXaK^ ei furaOet^ re koI lxv€V&^, 
But iK<f>€p€iv in Pliaedo 66 B (which is regularly cited as a par- 
allel to the Sophoclean passage) has no such connotation. See 
my article in Cliiss. Rev, XXI 1 1. 7, and add to the examples 
cited there the following: Lucian 2.107 ^iroTpaTrofiepoi t^ oSov, 
3.9 oSeua-eiei^ . , , el Bi ic&v fUKpop n irapafiaiq^ fj i^oi irarriaeia^ 
. . . iicweaelaBal a-e rrj^ opdij^ o&>5, 3.28 itcoTi^aoficu rrj^ oSoO, 
1.278 el /5p(ij(y Tt9 iK/3aiff r^ oBov . . . rovrov i^i^veyxav . . . 
i^pdnovTO T^ oSov, Philostratus 8.13 rrj^ oSov . . . airdyeiv, 
Ap. Tyan. 10 iv iicjSoXp t^ oBov . . . iKTphreaOaC iroi irapi, to 
evOv, Plutarch, De Genio Soc, ifcvevaa^ t^ oSov, Cato cf Arccrc rrfi 
oSoO KcX irXava^fJLeva^ . . . Sm ifij3aX6vT€9 ek arpairdv^ Crassus 
28 iKireaovarfi rrfi oSov, Aemil, Paul. 16 awohph^ he lifi oBov, 
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Erot Gr. Manass. 4.43 irapairXd^ei r^ oSov, Athenaeus 582 C ; 
Arrian 4.5.3; lamblichus Protrept. 245 t^9 \&a^po\jifi o&>^ 
iKKkivmv h,h, T&p arpair&v fidBi^e, Manetho 4.531 fJ^iav ek arpa' 
irov fii&rov SpSfAOP iKvevovre^ . . . Jcd^v evrpeirrov l?j^oi^€9, Xen. 
Hell. 2.2.19 iKl3\ff04pT<ov iK r^ oSoO, Aelian, Df Nat. An, 1.3 1 
rifv airrffv yfopovaiv arpaw6v . . . a<f>iarTavT€U rtf^ 68ov^ Josephus 
13.290 afuiprdvovra Koi Trjfi o&>t; rr^ Sifcaia^ i/CTperrS/iePOV w 
aMfP hravayayeiv. 

Verse 15 

aTTOTTTo?. So the ghosts of Banquo and of the king are vis- 
ible to Macbeth and to Hamlet, invisible to the others. 

Verse 59 

fjLavicunv v6aoi^. " The disease in Greek is called fuipCa, in 
Latin insania, furor** (Ben Jonson, The Silent Woman 4.2). 
The phrase means 'in his frenzied throes' — "not sick, my 
lord, unless it be in mind" {Merchant of Venice 3.2). The 
adjective indicates the nature of the disease. In 338 the poet 
uses v6ai]fjLa, which is not so common as v6(ro^, but hardly to be 
distinguished from it ; but the latter is the usual word for the 
metaphorical signification. 

Verse 186 

TJKOi av. The optative of t^k<o with av occurs in only one 
passage in later Greek, and there are only three examples in 
classical Greek. In Plotinus 6.3.22 we read in fjKoi &v ek elBo^ 
Ti . • . Sn fjicoi &v ek ivdpyeuiv. In Eur. BaccA. 1380 also we 
find &v ijKoi^ used in the future sphere. These examples show 
that the perfect force of the verb vanishes, or can vanish, when 
used in the optative. Some scholars maintain that such is the 
case also in Soph. Ai. 186. But rJKCi) here retains its perfect 
force and expresses merely the subjective conviction of the 
mariners. The act itself is in the past, whereas the verification 
of that act is in the future. In other words, we have here an 
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equivalent to the periphrastic perfect of the optative with Av, 
the favorite Greek method of expressing a thought of this kind. 
See my article in the Class, Rev. XIX. 150. Add El. 797. 

Verse 192 

^MM* hc^^' To the examples I have cited in Class. Rev. 
XXIII. 40 add Dio Cassius, 63. 28 7r/wfe t€ to^ iv r^ irpSaOev 
TOP vovv iy6vr<oVt Porph3nry, De Abstin. 3.10 7r/oo9 toOto tov vouv 
l^a>i/. Ajax is represented as fJiSvo^ iraph a-scrfvaia-iv, as later his 
son (984). The hero has resolutely turned his face away 
from the field of battle. Like Achilles, like Hoder in Matthew 
Arnold's " Balder Dead," — 

Down to the margin of the roaring sea 
He came and sadly went along the sand. 

Verse 206 

OoXep^ Xeifi^vi. With poetic brevity this phrase refers to 
the madness of Ajax, to his darkened soul. Cp. Shakspere, 
Tempest 5.1 : — 

Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shores. 
That now lie foul and muddy. 

So lo (Aesch. Prom. 885 f.): Bo\£po\ Bi \6yoi irraCovir el/cp 
arvyvfj^ irpi^ KVfuunv arrp;. The best illustration of the mean- 
ing of these two passages is found in Dio Cassius 38.18 irav Bi 
S^ TrdOfffjid Ti rifP yltt^xv^ tcaraXdfip, OoXovrai ical (rtcorovrai koI 
ovSkv Svparai Kulpiov ivvofjaai . . . rifv ax^vv fiov ravrrjv airo 
Ttj^ yltvxrj^ a(f>€\€lv koX h rh apyalov fie ^w iiravayar/elv. The 
mind, being clouded, cannot think; all the reasoning powers 
are paralyzed. This state may be brought about by frenzy, by 
wine, and by many other causes. Cp. Philostratus, Ap. Tyan. 37 
€i S* ap^ irpSnov xnrvov tj fidaa^ vvktu^, Sre ^efivOtaral re Kal 
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(uPTeOJkorrai In fmh rov olvov, Imag. 92 h airrhf ^h,p ia-^/cta-aro 
(sc. ^Epivv^) rhv ^UpaicX^^ icai hik rov cripvov xopevei lUa^ avr^ 
iato o'/cifyr&a'a seal ihv XoyurfAov BoKoikra^ Erot Graec. Theodorus, 
Rkod. and Dos. 3.12 4t€ a-KorurOeU to (f>popovp ical to icplvov . . . 
KoX avvOoXoiar)^ rov Xoyurfiov tAv fc6pa^. When the pupils of 
the eyes of reason are beclouded, naturally the light cannot 
penetrate the mind; and 0o\€p6v is the opposite of Bi€uf>avd9. 
Cp. Plotinus 6. 4. 1 1 otov r^ if>wTl t6 SuuImv^ ' r^ Si T€0oXo»/Uwp 
^ fierdXff'^i^, TheodoruSy Rhod, and Dos. 2. 322 ^ yi^p irepirrif 
avppoif T&p ^povrlhav aK&rov icarappalvovaa . . . icaX vviera 
woXKiiv KoX fiadviTKtov ^<i^v koX . . . owdoXova-a, 3.22 &;^Xv69 
waxwf^Xoi doXovci Kol a-Korova-i, Plutarch, Pyrrhus 2 OoKepop 
SfAJSpoiv hnyivofUiwp, Timoleon 2J BoKephf^ aifp . . . Kareve^wre^ 
De Isid. et Osir. 79 Ookepiov koX i*Xv&^, De Tuenda San. Prae- 
cepta 12 fJiif vavTuiBri^ M'V^ OoXepo^ . . . fJLffBe rercLpajfidvo^, 
Anthol. Gr. 3.1.^77 OoXepai^ v€if>^\(u^, Theophrastus, Fr. 3.3.24 
ofuxXo^ xol OoXepMtf, 3.6.48 iraxif^ f^ol OoXepanaro^ ai^p, 
Eustath. 1.3. 1 rbv idpa OoXovci, Aristotle, Zoica 338 1^ fnjirla 
Tov dohJbv a^lfiaif Josephus, Antiq. lud. 3. 10 axj^frrov . . . {mo 
TO0 doXepiv elvai, Porphyry, De A is tin. 1.42 vSa^p . . . idv n 
B^rai pvirap6v, €v04ok luabfercu naX OoXovrai, Georg. Pisid. 762 
irveufAaTiiap nal a-KOiwajf r^v Odcof • • • fn/S" ai rapdfff seal 
doXjUHTjf T^ ic6pa^. 

Verse 285 

iicpa^ w/cTik usually refers to one end of night or the other, 
but here signifies " upon the heavy middle of the night " {Meas- 
ure for Measure 4.1), an "unseasonable instant of the night" 
{Much Ado about Nothing 2.2). 

Verse 586 

The poet 
As old in time as Plato, and as knowing. 
Says, that your highest female grace is silence. 

— Ben Jonson, Volpone 3.2. 
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Verse 649 

Nothing is sure of fulfilment ; the firm will and purpose are 
broken, and the oath (by which we hope to strengthen them) as 
well. 

Women are sof t, mild, pitif ul, and flexible ; 
Thou stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

— Shakspere, 3 Henry VI. ij^ 

Verses 671 ff. 

If Winter bellow from the north. 
Soon the sweet Spring comes dancing forth, 
And Nature laughs again. 

— Horace, Od. 2.io(Cowper)L 

Nature I great parent I whose unceasing hand 
Rolls round the Seasons of the changeful year. 

— Thomson, Winter^ 106-107. 

tout n'est que changement 
UHiver ne glace point tons les mois de Tann^e. 

— A. Ch^nier, EUgie 26. 

6 Sk xl^h ek rbv a-i^fupop r^vrfieev, 6 8k arniepov ek riv aSpiop' 
l^4vu Bk oifSi ek. 

— Eusebius, Praep. Evat^, 11.11.7. 

the dayes and nights to serve our tume 
Content them selves to yield each other place. 

— Old English Play, locastcu 

Nothing doth still the same ; the stars do wander, 
And have their divers influence, the elements 
Shuffle into innumerable changes . . . herbs and trees 
Admit their frost and summer ; and why then 
Should our desires ... be such stayed things within us ? 

— Shirley, The Traitor 2.2. 
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Verse 869 

No less than a dozen emendations have been proposed. I 
think we have the words substantially as Sophocles wrote them. 
One division of the chorus has just entered, after a fruitiess 
search for the body of Ajax, and here, as in another drama of 
Sophocles {Fr. 1 54), they could aptiy say : — 

rk ydp fie fJui)(j9o^ ovk hrearcmi ; 

and then continue wiUi tiie words in our text : — 

irSvo^ ir6vfp w6vov <^pei * 

7ra jhp oi/c !/3ap ir>f& ; 

ivovSeW iTTurrarel fie avfifiaOeip nhro9» 

" Jeden Ort habe ich besucht, und kein Ort tritt mir vor Auge, 
der mir Mitwissen gonnte." The totto? referred to (cp. 657) is 
the one which holds the body. This locus knows. If the mari- 
ners can find it, they will share in that knowledge (cp. 914). 
The words hrurraret fie could easily have been mistaken for 
hrCarraral fie. Cp. Ludan, Peregrinus 40 eirdarffv rivl wo\i^ 
hvhpL 
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OEDIPUS TYRANNUS 

EMENDATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS (198-199) 

riXei yhp, el ri vh^ &^, 

TOUT* iir ^fAOp IpXSTOi. 

The verb &4^ does not signify omit, but emit. The elders 
pray that the destructive Ares be driven to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. Not a day passes but he showers his missiles on 
the helpless Thebans — and they keep coming all day long : — 

/SdXff yhp et Tiv i^a^, 
ravT iir fjfiap Ipxcrcu. 

It is these Krj\a 04oio that the poet has in mind. When the 
angry Apollo discharged his arrows at the offending Achaeans, 
there was no cessation for nine days : iwrjfjLap &x^o Krjka Odoio. 
As long as the Destroyer remains in their country, the defence- 
less Thebans cannot get {nrkic /SeX&p (A 465). 

The form i^a^Upai is not extremely rare. To the examples 
cited in my article on this passage (C. R, XXV.) add Josephus, 
De Bella lud. 2.613 i^a^rjicev, 4.372 i^^Cero. 

(219-221) 

The words a7o> i^ep& point backward to r&fC hrq and for- 
ward to irpo^vSi rdSe (consequently also to 224-275), and rod 
\6yov TovS* refers to the report of the murder of the king (106- 
107), as related by Creon (compare the immediate interrogation 
by Oedipus irov . . . txyo^ with txveuov in 220), while rod irpc^- 
xOdirro^ means the murder itself. Since he is a stranger both to 
the story and to the deed, he must get all the facts of the case 
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and solicit the aid of the Thebans ; for he could not make much 
progress in the investigation, unless he found some clue to fol- 
low up. If the Thebans refuse to help their king in this 
extremity, he would be obliged to proceed alone {airrtk), and 
with the prospect of almost certain failure. If, on the other 
hand, the Cadmeians (who were in the city when o X6ya: SBe 
was first heard, that is, soon after the murder was committed), 
this Ix^^ SiHrr&cfAapTOP irdkaw cUtUk €vp€0iia€Tcu, and Oedipus 
will be able to make some headway in overtaking the criminal 
and will eventually find out ai/S/009 ifc rlvo/f; huiiKero. This clue 
the Thebans themselves must supply before even a start can be 
made. 

(227-235) 

The whole difficulty vanishes as soon as we restore hreyKa- 
XAv, which has been dislodged by irrre^eXdv. I have discussed 
the passage in extenso in the Classical Review (September, 
191 1 ). To the examples cited there, and in a subsequent issue 
(November), I have only one to add: Procopius, Anecdota 152 
icahrep ovB^v avr^ iweyfcaXeiv ^coy. These constitute, I believe, 
the sum total of examples of this compound in Greek literature. 
In Dio Cassius we find a passage which shows how easy it was 
to shift from one form to the other: ^ oiSkv hr&cdK&ra^ (46.14) 
. . . ^ivaXe! avT^ (46.15). 

(328-329) 
The text gives us what the sense and the dramatic situation 
require : ov /ai; ttotc . . . iKif^va^ fcaicd. These icaicd are r&fi 
&^'&P'€l7r<a'firj'Td <r — almost a compound adjective made for 
the nonce. The seer means that the evils are expressly called 
rafid "that so I may not name them rh era.** Both the use of 
the more cautious &9 &v and the position of firi are significant — 
ov fiij TTOTC T&fA* (iTTifieXw oirfo jyqOiuTa xal fiif rh <r) iic^v». 
Even the emphatic ad could not have appeared as ir' if r&fi! 
had not preceded the interwoven clause. 
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(I089-I094) 

The text is indefensible. But one tiny stroke of the pen, 
joined to a still tinier stroke, will bring order out of confusion 
and give us a perfectly clear stream of thought. 

The adjective air€{p<ov, the commentators say, means igno- 
rant/ in spite of the fact that the word does not occur in this 
sense anywhere in the extant literature. If, however, we write 
aireipyrnVf all the difficulties vanish ; and Jebb's change of OlSC- 
TTov to the accusative/is rendered absolutely unnecessary, rhv 
aipiov iravaiXffvov becoming the subject of ai^eip (cp. 438 ^S" 
fj/jjpa <f>va€i ere). The emphatic position of aTreipywv is natural 
after the asseveration ; and the insertion of the vocative between 
the participle and oi/c laei (to mark the excitement) is also nat- 
ural. 

Periphrases similar to this are frequent in the play : 90 and 
1 146 crtcoTnycrav la-ei, 991, 274, 126. Cp. At, 1320, Eur. Hec. 
1 1 79, Xen. An. 7.6.36 icaTaicav6vTe^ IcreaOe, If the periphrasis 
had not been used, the sentence would have read : ovic airelp^ev: 
riiv aipiov irava-eXi^vop fiif ov ai ye teal irarpianav OlShrov koI 
Tpo<f>6v Kui fiarip* av^eiv. Cp. Hdt. 8.98 1^ vb^ Ipyei p^ ov 
KUTavva-cu, Soph. At. JO inreip^to . . . eiaiSelv. 

(1526) 

The reading of L is &m9 ov ^ii\q> woXitwv kuX tvxcu^ i^ri- 
l3\d7r<ov. The first word Sp, by two strong converging influences 
(89 above and rk adjoining), was changed to fc, with the result 
that the compound Sari^, which conformed also to the cast of 
the sentence in the preceding verse (89 . . . ^i'), was formed 
from the relative and the juxtaposed interrogative {pp rk). 
When this forw came into being, the succeeding words could 
not stand, and the verb underwent a transformation (^rjXol — 
fiyX^), to correspond to the dative tv^cm? ; and, subsequently, to 
join the two datives a /ca{ was manufactured out of the article 
rat^ by dropping the final ?. 
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Scholars have invariably tried to restore a verb which would 
correspond to ySei . . . ^p. But the present is the tense re- 
quired, for ^ffXol is thrown into the past by the modifying rvxai^ 
iirifiXJir€9v, which the poet appends with the express purpose of 
informing us that it is o iraai icXctm OlBiirov^ fcdKovfievo^ to 
whom he would draw our attention — "regarding (solely) the 
series of good fortunes of Oedipus, who of the citizens does not 
envy him?" Cp. Dinarchus 1.72 flf. Sophocles is really con- 
trasting the two states of Oedipus (i) 

that once trod the ways of glory 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour, 

and (2) now so little of his great self, fallen indeed, never to 
hope again, all his glories and triumphs shrunk to this little 
measure. Oedipus, like Creon, fjv fiyXojTcfe, but now — ship- 
wrecked upon a kingdom. 

Sophocles means, then : rrfre fjtkp ircuri iroXlnu^ ^rjXofTfk, vuv 
tk a^i;Xa)T09. The participle hrtpkiirc^v signifies 'turning the 
eyes to and gazing upon.' Cp. Eur. Hipp, 246 hr alaxyvrfv 
6fAfia rdrpaiTTiu, lamblichus 16 ov/c op6m Sk rerpa/ifiAf^ ovBk 
j3\i7rovTi ollSei, Plato, Rep. 5 19 A /SXArci to '^xrxapiov . . . i<f>* 
tt TdrpaTrrai, Nonnus 31, 159 rpi^^v ifioi rdop 6fifia. 
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PHILOCTETES 

EMENDATIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 

Verses 22-23 

The text is sound, with the exception of a solitary t (in 23), 
which has dropped out 

Cliffs tower above the heads of the two men. Odysseus 
knows that he is in the right locality ; his task is to discover 
the exact spot He cannot go himself. So he sends his young 
companion in advance. The latter is now above Odysseus. 
Still higher up is a spring, if it gashes forth now where it did 
ten years ago. A little higher, and to the right, is the cave of 
Philoctetes. These Neoptolemus is to approach and indicate to 
his companion below by means of a quiet signal : — 

& fAoi irpoaekOiav aija cri^fJLcuv* — etre %€? 
X^^poP irph^ avrip t6p^ ir elr aWp scvpeZ. 

It is the cave they are searching for, not the man. Odysseus 
has no fear that the afflicted Greek has migrated to another 
part of the island (41). 

When elre %€? became cfr Ifj^ci, the sense of the whole passage 
was obscured. Hence the variations in our manuscripts. 

Verse 42 

The noun k&Xov is not the accusative of specification ; iraXaif 
does not qualify tcript; /ctfpi does not go with voa&v ; and irpocrfiatq 
does not signify either 'go forward ' or 'come toward.' 

Philoctetes was bitten in the foot, not in the leg {jc&\ov). 
Cp. 7, 91, 291, 632, 748, 1 188, 1201. The most illuminating 
passage for the meaning of ic&Xov is Plato, Tim. 44 E. Cp. Leg. 
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789 E, Eur. Hec. 1164, Phoen. 1192. Philoctetes, vocr&p^ can- 
not stand the pressure on his v6(r^ /caraard^oPTa Siafidp^ ir6Sa, 
cannot plant his foot firmly on the ground, and thus walk 
fAotcpdv. As he himself declares, he goes hvarqvov i^dXjcmv 'jr6ia 
(291 ) ; he cannot place his k&\ov irpiof; rifv yfjp. This is the force 
of the preposition in irpoa-fialtf. Cp. Poll 5. 23, Ar. Eccl. 161, 
Eg. 77, Theogn. 283, Eur. Or. 1470, and the Homeric XAf 
9r/>09)8a9. 

Some scribe mistook TraXatoi^ for 7raXiuJy,and,as 'old plague' 
made better sense than ' old leg/ promptly changed to TraXtua 
to agree with terfpi. Metaphors from the palaestra were just 
as natural as metaphors from the sea, and the vivid picture of 
ic&\ov wrestling with /ctfpi is thoroughly Greek, thoroughly 
Sophoclean. Cp. Hes. Op. 41 1 av)fp arrfo-i iraXalei. But xi^p 

never means ' disease ' (in spite of Liddell and Scott, who assign 
such a meaning to the word in this passage). The regular con- 
notation is ' death,' or that which may be conceived as ' death,' 
hence ' pernicies.' Of course, v6(ro9 also may be conceived as 
* pest,' and so, metaphorically, the two ideas may merge. But 
the point to be emphasized here is that sci^p never signifies an 
actual v6(ro^. Even in 11 66, where the chorus are endeavoring 
to persuade Philoctetes to go with them to Troy, tcrjpa refers to 
his affliction, to his any, and not directly to the IXxo9. As 
a-iciXo^ is a species of fc&\ov, so xi^p is a species of Odvaro^. 
The post-Homeric writers make scant use of the word. In later 
Greek, the plural occurs occasionally, the singular very rarely. 

Verse 79 

I agree with Jebb in accepting Erfurdt's emendation vat, as 
against Linwood, and Campbell, who defend the tcai of the MSS. 
As Jebb remarks, "the caressing tone of irai is dramatically 
happy at this moment." We have another such example in 
O. r. 1008 i Trai, KoXm el 8^X09 ovk elBo^ rl Sp&:. What a 
word for a slave to use to a king 1 Cp. 1030 & t6cvov. These 
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show that the messenger does not mean to say that he expects 
a tip, when he asserts teal fi^v fidXurra tovt a<f>i/c6fiijv, Ihro)^ \ aov 
irpo^ BofjLov^ ikOoPTo^ eS irpd^cufii ri. The X^P^^ ^^ desires is 
the presence of his former charge in Corinth. 

The retention of xai in PAil. 79 can hardly be justified on 
any grounds. 

Verse 425 

Of all the men in the world it was Antilochus that the an- 
cients recognized as the son to whom the epithet of " Philopator " 
could most properly be applied; he was the unapproachable 
model: *AvtC\x)x<^ tov irarpo^ {nrepaTroOavwv rocravrrf^ en^cy 
evKkeia^ oHrre fuivo^ ^CKmrdnop irapk rok ''EXXi/criy apayopevOrjvai, 
Hence I should change the insipid Sawep ^p y6po^ to <rr^pjmp 
yopo^, which completes the sentence much more satisfactorily. 
The corruption is due either (i) to the dropping out of the 7 
(as in aneipyoop, O. T* 1089) — Sxnrep &p subsequently becoming 
&<nr€p^p — or (2) to haplography : oarepytop yopo^ lost the first 
(or second) yop, and 04TT€py6po^ generated Sawep ^p y6po^. 

Verse 533 

I believe Sophocles wrote irpoaiewrapr h rifp icreif, Neop- 
tolemus is about to enter the hole in the rock, the homeless 
habitation, for the first time, Philoctetes for the last time ; so 
they greet the household gods : elfi €tao> hdpMP . . . om arifidcra} 
I Oeoi^ Trpocreiwelp irpSna tov? tcaTiu oT^ya^, as Heracles says 
when he returns to his home in Thebes. The participle is used 
here absolutely. The preposition, which is indispensable, lurks 
in the ending of the dual of the aorist participle. Both L and 
the scholiast read irpoaKwrapre^. This preposition {irpoaKvaapr 
h) is merely reenforced and emphasized by &•« and €la{o{/crjaip). 
It would have been impossible for the poet to append &9 fidOiy: 
tcri to ito/MP^ if he was thinking of representing Philoctetes as 
merely bidding a solemn farewell to the grotto and leaving 
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Lemnos. They do obeisance before they enter the cave, not 
afterwards. The final clause depends on IwfjLep ... ^9. 

Verse 782 

The first and last feet are out of joint ; hence the text has been 
tampered with, with the result that eifxv ^^s probably been 
pushed forward to the sixth, whereas it stood originally in the 
fifth foot The magnet which attracted the original words in 
the sixth foot was probably B^iica fiij. If Sophocles wrote 

the last two words shifted their position, to bring ov nearer to 
/ii7 and at the same time in juxtaposition with the verb. This 
pushed reX^ evxv^ forward to the last meter ; and fikv ov t€X^9 
was then transformed into fu ovreXrj^ (areX'j^), because /idp, in 
this position, had no justification, and with the elision of e, the 
phrase became /ijy fi areXi^. The accusative ci^ijy then be- 
came €i%ij perforce. But ayay scribe, however stupid, would ob- 
serve that the verse now lacked one foot Hence doctoring 
was absolutely necessary ; and the obvious thing to do, in order 
to secure the extra foot, was to prefix aXXd, which seems so 
natural that Jebb considers it sound. When aXXd was added, 
& irai (necessarily) shifted to its present position after BdBoiica, 
which gave the jumble of words in our manuscripts : — 

For the meaning of the verse, as I have restored it, compare 
Clytemnestra's exclamation {Ag-. 973): & ZcO rdXeie, rh^ c/aA? 
€vx^ TeXei. 

Verses ii 53-1 154 

Porson saw that avi^v must go with ifnr€T€\ but neither 
Porson, nor any scholar after Porson, has seen what Sophocles 
intended to say. The phrase 5Se x^P^ should be 5Se xanpk^ 
this adverb having become x^P^ through the influence (chiefly) 
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